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RE you planning to move? If so 

you will not wish to lose any copies 

of our magazine and as the post office will 

seldom forward mail of this sort you should 
let us know promptly about your plans. 

Please try to tell us at least six weeks 
ahead of time because subscription lists 
have to be made up well in advance. Be 
sure to give us both the new and the old 
address and your name, exactly as it is 
given on the magazine. If at all possible 
include the address label from the most 
recent copy. 

One of our greatest difficulties is reading 
handwriting. Won't you please print just 
as legibly as possible when ns: in- 
structions? 
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VER since that first Christmas so many years ago, the very 
é idea of Christmas has been associated with animals. There 
were slumbering flocks of sheep watched by the Shepherds in the 
stillness of that wintry night; there were placid animals in the very 
manger where the Christ Child lay. Perhaps even a night bird sang 
in the starry sky, blending his song with that of the Angels who 


heralded the coming of the Savior. 


Of course, there are no longer scenes such as these in this busy 
world of ours, but the spirit remains, nevertheless. We have our 
' dogs, our cats, our birds and numerous other pets—all members 
of that great animal kingdom that depend on us for care and pro- 


tection—yes, even love and affection. 


Our readers have so well demonstrated over the years their keen 
awareness of the needs of our animal friends and of the very im- 
portant activities carried on in their behalf by our Society and its 
renowned Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. May we thank you 
heartily for your splendid support, and please receive from all of us 
connected with the Societies our very best wishes for the Holiday 


Season. 


E. H. H. 
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Cat 


HOEVER said that cats and dogs 

can never get along together 
evidently has not heard of Topsy and 
Tom. 

Topsy is a twelve year old pooch whose 
owners, Mr. and Mrs. Titlow, live in 
Columbia, South Carolina. Tom is an 
alley cat who makes his home in the 
shrubbery bordering the Titlow residence. 

Before he went blind, Topsy spent 
many happy hours chasing cats and racing 
around the neighborhood. But when 
blindness struck, Topsy seemed to lose 
interest in everything around him. When 
he could be coaxed outdoors he would 
only stand like a statue where once he had 
gaily raced and ran. 

Then one day, Mrs. Titlow glanced out 
the window and noticed to her consterna- 
tion that Topsy was gone from the front 
yard. In the time that it took her to get 
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By Wayne Cunningham 


to the door, he had reappeared. But 
with his cold nose buried in the soft side 
of a big, somewhat befuddled grey striped 
tom-cat. 

Mrs. Titlow stared at the strange pro- 
cedure between the dog and the cat. 
Whenever Tom moved, Topsy moved; 
whenever Tom halted, Topsy halted. Not 
knowing what to think, Mrs. Titlow 
called Topsy, who gave Tom a gentle push 
in the direction of his mistress’ voice. Tom 
took the hint and led the way to the house. 

Since that day, Mr. and Mrs. Titlow 
have numbered Tom as one of the family 
even though he resides in his own domicile 
in the shrubbery. Tom and Topsy, their 
friendship still intact, can be seen pacing 
about the neighborhood with Topsy 
following and friend Tom steering the 
course. 


Baby 


By Grover Brinkman 


HEN Diane Mahan’s father found 

this baby rabbit, after a hawk had 
robbed the nest, he brought it home, but 
assured Diane that it was so tiny that there 
was very little hope of its survival. 

However, ten-year-old Diane thought 
very differently. Those first few days she 
fed it with a medicine dropper, and kept 
watching it. The little fellow just lay 
there, and for a time she thought it was 
dying. 

But a few days later, it sat up and 
started to move about. Diane found a 
little doll’s nursing bottle, and soon it 
was taking its milk from her hand. 

Today the rabbit is growing, and is 
treasured at the Mahan home near 
Marissa, Illinois. Photo shows Diane 
giving the rabbit its evening meal. And 
is Mr. Bunny hungry! 
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Slaughter Committee 


Honored Recognition Deserved 


R. John C. Macfarlane, Director, Livestock Conservation 

Department, Massachusetts S.P.C.A., has just been 
honored by being appointed to the Advisory Committee on 
Humane Slaughter. He will be one of two Humane society 
officials in the United States to serve on this committee. Mr. 
Macfarlane has been invited by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson to “consult with the Secretary and other officials 
of the Department of Agriculture and to make recommendations 
relative to: (1) research; (2) obtaining the cooperation of 
the public, producers, farm organizations, industry groups, 
humane associations, and Federal and State agencies in the 
furthance of such research and the adoption of improved 
methods; and (3) the designating of methods of slaughter and 
handling of livestock in connection with slaughter which are 
humane.” 

On January 25, 1956 at a meeting in Denver, Colorado prom- 
inent humanitarians and humane society representatives had a 
meeting to uphold the American Humane Association and the 
Massachusetts S.P.C.A. attitudes in relation to their stand as it 
pertained to the humane slaughter of food animals. Mr. 
Macfarlane was appointed at that time as the representative 
of the humane movement at the various hearings that were to 
be held on bills pertaining to mandatory stunning of food 
animals before slaughter. In this capacity on April 2, 1957 
John Macfarlane went as spokesman to the public hearings of 
the five compulsory slaughter bills that were being introduced in 
Congress at that time. 

In the meantime Mr. Macfarlane as Director of Massachu- 
setts S.P.C.A.’s Livestock Conservation Department worked indi- 
vidually with the engineers of the Remington Arms Company in 
a concentrated effort to develop an effective instrument which 
would humanely stun food animals before slaughter took place. 

In the Senate Office Building on May 9th and 10th at 
Washington, D.C. representatives of the nations leading animal 
protection organizations were invited to a special session of the 
Senate Sub-committee on Agriculture and Forestry to give testi- 
mony concerning a proposed bill entered by Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D), of Minnesota, which when it became law, 
would compel food animal slaughterers to render their animals 
completely unconscious before commercial slaughter. At that 
time with over thirty years of livestock conservation experience 
behind him, Mr. Macfarlane discussed the technical aspects of 
the slaughtering methods and assured Senator Humphrey, 
Senator Karl E. Mundt and Senator W. Kerr Scott, members of 
the sub-committee then considering Senate Bill 1636, that 
American packers could if they wanted to do so change from 
their present methods to more humane ones in a relatively short 
period of time. 

In September 1958 both House and Senate overwhelmingly 
passed the Humane Slaughter Bill 1636 under the pressure of 
American women and their united sympathies and feelings 
for the unfortunate food animal. 
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John C. Macfarlane, Humane Movement Representative 


From the time of our founder George Thorndike Angell who 
believed back in 1869 that livestock were being abused and 
mishandled all the way from farm to slaughter house to the 
time in 1911 when Dr. Francis H. Rowley, our past eminent 
president, sighted the “Great Cruelty”: “the requirement (should 
be) by law that every animal killed for food shall be first 
rendered unconscious by some method of stunning before the 
knife is thrust into its throat.” Dr. Rowley believed firmly 
that the bringing about of such a law should be the “supreme 
goal” of every organization acting to prevent cruelty. 

The goal having been set, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, under the very capable 
leadership of Dr. Eric H. Hasen, has always given its support and 
constructive criticisms to our country’s legislative leaders. It has 
and will continue to cooperate with them in their effort to afford 
food animals a humane death. The Society’s research in United 
States and European slaughter houses and the thousands of 
dollars spent in bringing about acceptable and workable humane 
slaughter legislation has finally seen fruit in the passage of the 
Humane Slaughter Bill 1636 and the honor of having John C. 
Macfarlane, Director, Livestock Conservation Department of 
the Massachusetts S.P.C.A., appointed to the twelve man com- 
mittee by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson in order to 
assure the carrying out in a proper fashion the humane slaughter 
of food animals. 
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by Wileam 


Hall 


H® up in the Rockies, near Pike’s peak, an old man lay 
helpless and dying. Felled by a stroke, he was alone, 
almost helpless, unable to walk or summon aid from those 
down in the valley below. For five days he lay there pondering 
his fate. 


Wee Feather Friends 


They make me ashamed all my wee feather friends 
As to the bleak branches they cling, 

Though stinging winds ruffle their feather about, 
“Good morning they cheerfully sing. 

And we wrap our furs more closely around, 
Complaining ‘tis bitterly cold 


As his strength slipped silently from his tired and aching 
body, Andrew MacGregor, a retired mining engineer, looked 
long and thoughtfully at his one and only companion and 
friend, the black and white mongrel he called Jimmy. As he 
looked into the soulful eyes of the faithful dog he began to 
think of a way of letting his friends in the valley know of his 
plight. 


Finally, as the blinding snowstorm whirled mournfully about 
his bleak little cabin, he summoned his remaining strength and 
called to Jimmy. With painful effort he managed to scribble 
six fateful words on a scrap of paper. “I can’t walk. Help me. 
MacGregor.” 


Turning to his faithful dog he said, “Jimmy, you've got to 
help me. I haven't anyone else.” Carefully and with stiffened 
fingers he succeeded in tying the paper to Jimmy's neck and 
with a piece of cord he found near the bed. 


As the faithful dog bounded from the cabin, down the 
mountainside, and disappeared in the snow storm, the tired, 
hungry old man kneeled in his lonely, cold cabin and prayed— 
and waited an eternity for an answer to his prayer. 


After hours of a desperate struggle, digging his way out of 
the snowdrifts and picking unerringly, Jimmy found his way 
to the valley. There he met a fourteen year old lad, Dick 
Dinsmore, of Denver. Dick read the message scrawled on 


the paper tied to Jimmy’s collar, then struck out to find the 
sheriff. 


A rescue squad soon made its way up the mountainside to 
the sick man. He was rushed to a hospital where with aid of 
an oxygen tent and skilled medical care, he recovered. He is 
now living in Denver in a comfortable nursing home. 


And Jimmy? The faithful dog has a comfortable home, too, 
with MacGregor’s daughter, in Stillman Valley, Illinois. His 
granddaughter, nine-year-old Roberta Van Briesen, is as proud of 
Jimmy as any happy youngster could be. “Jimmy saved my 
Grandpa’s life,” she said gleefully. “He’s going to stay with us 
as long as he lives.” 


That would be reward enough for any faithful dog. But 
when the Colorado Veterinary Medical Association met in its 
annual convention in Grand Junction recently, an unusual 
thing happened. Instead of selecting an outstanding veterinary 
for its annual award, Jimmy was given the coveted prize. 


In recognition of the faithful mongrel’s heroic effort to save 
his master’s life, Dr. Harold Hill, Association President, said, 
“Jimmy's rescue of his master left the veterinarians with no other 
choice for this year’s award.” 


By Ethel Erroll Boyd 


But thy tuck up one foot and warm it a bit 

Facing odds with a spirit quite bold. 

We take as our right, bright warm fires and good food— 
They search for stray crumbs on the ground, 

And though oftimes hungry, their faith never dims, 
Thanking One for each little crumb found. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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R. BLUE had had a busy morning. For nearly two hours 
he had helped a neighbor round up some calves that had 
escaped from pasture. 

No sooner had he finished that job, than Charlie Sue, the little 
gitl who lives down the road, called him to hunt buffalo in 
the vineyard. 

In a wink, Mr. Blue achieved the transition from cowboy to 
Indian guide and with nose to the ground, earnestly accompanied 
the little girl into her world of make believe. 

For all of fifteen minutes they pursued the mighty buffalo, 
then, having slaughtered, skinned and roasted the mightiest bull 
of them all, they sat down to eat their kill, which from where 
I was standing, looked surprisingly like peanut butter sandwiches 
and birthday cake. 

They were about to take up the hunt, when Charlie Sue was 
called home to dress for kindergarten, and Mr. Blue, his services 
no longer needed, lumbered for home. 

I was washing the kitchen windows when Mr. Blue scraped 
on the door, demanding entrance. 

“Just a minute,” I called, setting the parakeet’s cage, which 
I'd just removed from its hook, on the floor. 

’ Mr. Blue came in, gave me a brief wag, then plopped down 
beside the cage; in a matter of seconds he was sound asleep and 
snoring lustily. 

Like most parakeet’s, Niky is an extremely possessive bird; 
he flies into a tizzy if anyone touches his ball, his mirror or 


anything else to which he lays claim and here was Mr. Blue 
actually breathing on his mirror! 

Scolding raucously, he hopped from his perch to the floor to 
shadow box about the dog’s head reaching out every now and 
then to peck his friend’s nose. 

Mr. Blue slept through the commotion, and Niky exasperated 
and needing a target for his ire, hopped into the cage and 
literally beat the stuffing out of his reflection in the mirror. 

So fierce was his attack, that the mirror, which is of the 
magnifying variety, turned completely around on its string. 

Thinking no doubt, that he had put an enemy to flight, Niky 
returned to heckle Mr. Blue. 

“Enough of that,” I said, and put Niky’s favorite toy, a pound- 
size coffee can on the floor for him to play with. By turning 
the can over on its side and operating it as a sort of tread wheel, 
Niky can roll it all over the house. 

While Niky rolled the can back and forth across the kitchen 
floor, Mr. Blue slept the sleep of exhaustion. 

What finally awakened him, I don’t know, but all at once he 
raised his head to stare vacantly at his reflection in the mirror. 

The sight obviously startled him, and he drew back. 

When the strange creature in the cage failed to pursue him, 
he got up and advanced, sniffing loudly. He was about to thrust 
his nose through the cage door, when Niky came out from under 
the table, wheeling his can for all he was worth. 

It so happened that the solid end of the can was toward Mr. 
Blue, so that the feathered motor which propelled it, was hidden 
from the dog’s view. 

Now cans, empty or full hold no terror for Mr. Blue, but a 
can that rolls crazily across the floor, first this way and that, is 
something he doesn’t understand or want any part of. 
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Blue” Saw 
Spook 


by = Morris 


Backing slowly, his eyes fastened warily on the zigzagging 
coffee can, Mr. Blue’s hind quarters finally came in contact with 
the wall, and there he stood apparently not knowing what to do 
next. 

While he was trying to make up his mind, Niky, as if with 
malice aforethought, headed straight for the cornered dog. 

In that instant, the great buffalo hunter turned chicken, and 
with a yip and a grunt, he leaped over the careening can straight 
into my dishpan of suds. 

Before I could help him, he had overturned the pan and 
knocked over a package of detergent in a widening puddle of 
water. 

“Out you go!” I shouted and opened the door wide. 

Slipping and sliding, Mr. Blue finally made it to the porch 
and from there to the yard. 

It was not until he was halfway up a stack of bailed hay and 
had put two cats between himelf and the “uncanny” can, that 
he paused to look back. 
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| was a cool, cloudy night on the edge 
of some woods in northern Mississippi, 
and most of the campers including myself, 
being very weary, retired shortly after 
supper. 

I was about to fall asleep when I heard 
a strange noise somewhere above our 
tent. I became frightened and woke up 
everyone. Very quietly we crept outside 


Possum Project 


By Juliette Frazier 


and cautiously made our way toward the 
noise. The noise was repeated and one 
of the campers shined a light toward the 
spot. 

An unconcerned possum was chewing 
the bark on the limb of a pine tree. Pull- 
ing thin strips loose with his forepaws he 
passed them under his body to the hind 
feet, which in turn pushed the strips into 
the coil of his tail. He continued his 
collection of bark until his tail could hold 
no more. With his heavy load the 
‘possum made his way up the limb and 
crossed over into a cypress tree where his 
new home was under construction. 

The branches of the cypress were too 
thick to enable us to get a good view of 
the ‘possum at work on his house, but 
about fifteen minutes later, when he re- 
turned to the pine tree for more building 
material, one of the campers climbed 


Mutual Trust 


By Stanley Walden 


N the early morning darkness Ben and 
I were headed for our favorite fishing 
spot, when suddenly Ben applied his 
brakes saying, “Better move Pussy or 
You'll be run over!” A full size skunk 
was coming down the middle of the road 
with his head inside a medium sized glass 
jar, banging a steady beat with each step 
on the hard surface. 

Ben and I got out of the car and stood 
in the headlight’s glare. Mr. S. came 
right up to us, lifted his head and dropped 
his tail on the road, as if to assure us 
we had nothing to fear from him. With- 
out hesitation I reached down and grasped 
the jar, holding it firm while Mr. S. went 
into reverse. His head was almost a per- 
fect arrow shape, and thus, it was im- 
possible to free it from inside the jar. 
Ben then stepped astride Mr. S. and plac- 
ing one hand on each shoulder pulled 
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South, while I pulled North on the jar, 
being careful not to hurt our new friend. 
Again no results. 

After a hurried consultation Ben and I 
decided to try the rock treatment. We 
started searching and soon Ben called out 
that he had just the one. So back we 
went to Mr. S., who had been waiting 
quietly for our return. As we approached, 
the skunk came right up to me and raised 
the jar again to be removed. Ben and I 
each understood what the plan was to be. 
I pressed the jar hard on the road pushed 
it toward the skunk’s shoulders allowing 
his ears more freedom. Click! Just a 
light tap on the cover end of the jar and 
it popped wide open. Friend Skunk looked 
up, blinked a couple of times to show 
appreciation, and disappeared into the 
darkness leaving Ben and I with the satis- 
faction of benefiting from mutual trust. 


into the cypress and covered the partly 
built nest with a handkerchief. 

Curious to see what would happen 
upon the ‘possum’s return, we waited 
very quietly beneath the cypress. _ Before 
long the little house-builder arrived with 
another load. When he saw the handker- 
chief, which was blowing slightly in the 
breeze, he seemed  startled—hesitated 
before approaching nearer, and backed 
up on a branch above the nest, watching 
very quietly for several minutes. Then as 
if having come to the conclusion that 
there was nothing to fear, he quickly made 
his way to the nest, took hold of the cloth 
with his teeth and forepaws, pulled it off 
and let it drop to the ground. After 
having seen such a demonstration of 
bravery and determination, we did not 
bother the busy ‘possum any more that 
night. 


Hints On Dog Hairs 


By Charles V. Mathis 


Steel wool in the drain will catch hairs, 
when washing dog in the tub or shower. 
To remove hairs from furniture go over 
upholstery lightly with a damp sponge. 
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“Oh, oh! There go those fireworks again!” 


HE name of our dog is Radar, al- 

though his name has nothing to do 
with the perception and audio-sensitivity 
which make him a dependable time piece! 
He is intelligent, friendly and alert so 
usually we understand his moods and ac- 
tivities. However, Radar had us baffled 
for several weeks with a_ peculiar, 
mysterious behavior every evening. We 
finally attributed his actions to something 
he heard, but we did not. 


Every night, at exactly nine o'clock, 
Radar leaps from wherever he is or what- 
ever he is doing, and runs for cover. He 
darts under tables, lurks beneath desks 
and chairs—and remains there, tail tucked 
under, paws tightened into fists, shivering 
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—for fifteen minutes. Every night, pre- 
cisely on time, and for one quarter hour! 


After nightly performances of this kind, 
we tried to figure out just what it was he 
heard, for obviously it was a sound which 
disturbed him. Neighborhood dogs, cats 
and children screech bark and yell. Brakes 
whine, sirens screech and radios blare, but 
these—all of them—are heard day and 
night. Trains can be heard in the dist- 
ance, and with regularity they travel. 
Airplanes roar overhead, and they, too, 
fly by on schedule. Yet both of these 
travel facilities come and go both before 
and after nine o'clock at night. We tried 
experiments: at the beach, twenty miles 
away, nine o'clock came and no nervous 
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By Barclay Bullock 


dog; away on week-ends with us—calm, 
peaceful playful Radar! Back at home, 
however, again came the nine o'clock 
trembling and shivers! One night, 
recently, when the electric clock read 
eight-thirty, Radar made a mad dash for 
cover, and had the family bewildered at 
this unprecedented hour for his tremors, 
until our son admitted to having turned 
off the electricity for about a half an hour. 
We phoned for the correct time. Radar’s 
timing had been perfect! It was mine in- 
stead of eight-thirty! 


We have at last discovered the source 
of the sound, and the reason for the 
quivering unrest of Radar and his punc- 
tual nightly behavior. It is a nocturnal, 
quarter hour fireworks display at the 
famous Disneyland Park, which is about 
seven miles from our home. The pier- 
cing booms and resounding cracks of 
aerial bombs and bursting rockets are just 
out of ear shot—that is, to all but Radar! 


Assuming that all activities at that 
magic kingdom are run on a punctual 
schedule, our dog can be counted on to 
give the correct time every evening. 
Should you drop by our house some night 
after dinner, and your watch is stopped— 
just stick around. When Radar slinks 
under the sofa, spellbound and frigid— 
stop—and check. Then wind up—set 
your watch. 


It will be nine o’clock—straight up! ... 
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Reindeer, a large Arctic and sub-Arctic deer, inhabits the northern parts of Asia, 
Europe and North America. In color, it is brown above and white below, with a white 
tail-patch. Both male and fema'e have antlers with a distinctive brow-tine directed 
downwards. This, however, is not used to scrape away snow, as is sometimes supposed. 


Symbol 


_ elements which betoken Christma 
Eastern Star, the Three Wise Men and 
ass, the camel and, to children most of all, 
Santa Claus on his way from rooftop to jro« 
the world over. 


Few children, in America, a least, jar 
St. Nicholas,” by Clement Clarke Moore. 
in his sleigh are dear to their hearts for, e 
know that Santa’s appearance the night Wie 


The fact that St, Nicholas lives in|a. 
the belief that reindeer are his beasts of 
used for this purpose in the far reaches o 


(> This illustration, used through 
the courtesy of Nature Magazine, 
shows a Lard of reindeer at 
Filefjeld, Norway. Note the white 
(albino) reindeer in their midst. 
After a summer of good pasturing, 
teams of these animals will keep 
up a speed, averaging 10 to 12 || 
miles an hour. It is notable that 
the American Indian never at- 
tempted to domesticate the 
caribou. 
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The American form of the reindeer is called the caribou. In Amer- 
there are two distinct races, the woodland caribou, the largest 
all reindeer, and the barren-ground caribou which inhabit the 
re northerly areas. This last type has a smaller body but larger 

aatlers than the woodland caribou. 


Christmas 


as are many and varied, ranging from the 
d the Manger, to flowers and animals, as the 
ost of all, the reindeer, which they picture as speeding 
ftop to rooftop as he distributes gifts to the little ones 


a least, are not familiar with the poem, “A Visit from 
e Moore. The eight tiny reindeer which pulled Santa 
arts fot, even in the mechanized world of today, they 
night Wefan Christmas depends entirely on these steeds. 


lives inja climate of ice and snow accounts largely for 
beasts of burden—these animals being almost solely 
reaches of Europe and Asia. 


{} The reindeer in northern Europe and Asia serve a 
most useful purpose, supplying the natives with trans- 
portation, milk, flesh and skins, and supporting them- 
selves on "reindeer moss’ where snow is not too deep. 
Photo by courtesy of Nature Magazine. 
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Copper Statue of Laddie Boy in Smithsonian Institute. 


Made Pennies 


By Blanche Butler 


HEN President Harding was in 

the White House, he had a dog, 
Laddie Boy, who became almost as well 
known as his master. When the President 
went strolling around the White House 
grounds, or down some other direction, 
Laddie Boy was always his faithful com- 
panion. 

All the boys in the vicinity, especially 
the newsboys, soon became acquainted 
with the distinguished couple. President 
Harding always had a soft spot in his 
heart for newsboys. Perhaps, this was 
because he had gotten his own start 
in life in the newspaper business. Laddie 
Boy liked the newsboys also and would 
let them pet him whenever they pleased. 


Laddie Boy had his likes and dislikes 
too. Besides the boys he had a great 
liking for coffee with a little sugar and a 
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few drops of cream. After the President 
died, Laddie Boy was a very lonely dog, 
and it was not long before he also passed 
away. 


The President’s death came as a shock 
to all the newsboys, who had regarded 
him as their personal friend. Wanting to 
do something as a lasting tribute to both 
the President and his dog, they collected 
pennies for a memorial. More than one 
hundred thousand pennies were melted 
down, and a copper statue of Laddie Boy 
was made of them by a noted sculptor. 
So when you go for a visit to the Smith- 
sonian Institute, in Washington, D.C. 
don’t forget to look for the Laddie Boy 
statue, which shows the love and the re- 
spect of thousands of boys throughout 
America, for their beloved President and 
his faithful dog. 


Love Is Not Blind 


_— and pity often come in small 
packages discovered a kind lady from 
Bedford, Massachusetts, not too long ago. 
She was reading her morning newspaper 
when she came across a picture of a boy 


hugging a dog. 


Mark Murray, a little tousled-haired 
boy of Binghamton, New York, was walk- 
ing up the long dusty road toward home 
one hot July day. His happy, carefree 
thoughts were interrupted by the sight of 
a Collie dog lying very still on the side 
of the road. Mark thought at first that 
the dog was asleep but upon a closer 
examination discovered the dog could hear 
him but could not see him. The young 
boy’s love soon found its place as Mark 
enveloped the Collie in his arms. The 
Collie apparently had no one to care for 
him so Mark Murray became his adopted 
master and led him gently to his new 
home. 


Our kind reader from Bedford being 
touched by the picture in the newspaper 
sent the young boy two dollars for a dog 
license. She received in return a nice note 
from his mother accompanied by the 
picture you see here. 


“Pat”, the blind Collie and Mark, the 
little boy from Binghamton are now in- 
separable companions, and a kind lady in 
Bedford has had her days brightened by 
the image of the little boy and his blind 
dog. 
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The “musher’? commands his dogs to— 


Follow the Leader 


oe through the ages man’s best 
friend has been his dog. This is 
especially true today, in the Far North. 
In the early days of Alaska, long before 
the white men penetrated the Interior 
from the coast, dogs were in common use 
in the old villages of Mansfield, Ketchum- 
stock, Eagle, Nabesna, Tetlin and other 
villages. These dogs had been introduced 
by the freighters working from the 
McKenzie River country and Dawson. 
With the gradual settlement of the 
Interior, dogs came into a prominent role 
hauling freight and mail and as work 
dogs for trappers and hunters. These 
same teams were invaluable as a means 
of transportation for early missionaries 
and government officials who visited the 
wilderness villages. Quite often, dogs 
were used in the summer, each dog carry- 
ing a small pack on his back, as was the 
practice in the winter, when a small load 
did not justify the use of a sled. 

With the advent of the bush plane and 
highways, the need for freight dogs grad- 
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ually diminished, though many native 
families still depend on their dogs to haul 
wood for their fires. Even today, one 
might see a family headed for a fish or 
muskrat camp with four or five dogs, each 
carrying on its back a pack as was the 
practice fifty years ago. 

Rather than being fat, sleek dogs with 
a kennel-club-look these hardened dogs 
are thin and light, many generations from 
a pedigree. One musher, when asked 
what breed his leader was, replied that 
“it was a mixed-up dog.” This descrip- 
tion might apply to most village dogs. 
But the absence of eye appeal is made up 
in stamina and endurance. 

A leader is chosen mainly for its ability 
to maintain the desired speed and to re- 
spond to the commands “hi”, the starting 
command, “gee”, to turn right, and “haw”, 
to turn left. Contrary to popular belief, 
the leader is not always the largest of the 
team nor the fiercest. Most sled dogs of 
the Interior are friendly and affectionate 
though their owners do not like to have 


By Dick D. Miller 


them petted, as pampering has a tendency 
to spoil them as good sled dogs. 

Local dogs enjoy a diet of boiled corn 
meal or rolled oats fortified with tallow 
and fish when obtainable. The dog lives 
outdoors the year round and manages to 
keep happy even in sixty below zero 
weather providing his owner has a small 
house for him and some grass to cover 
the ground. 

To list some of the breeds represented 
in the teams would include Huskies, 
Labradors, Malmutes, German Shepherd, 
Wire Hair Terriers, Samoyeds and others 
and mixtures thereof. 

The majority of the mushers are Atha- 
bascan Indians who make up the bulk 
of the native population of the Interior 
Alaska. They are close cousin of the 
Navahos and Apaches in the States. The 
use of dog sleds is an integral part of the 
heritage of the native peoples of Alaska. 
It is perhaps this traditional use of the 
dogs as a means of transportation that has 
equipped the natives of Alaska with the 
ability to take top honors. 
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RY EMERGENCY 


NEW AMBULANCE EQUIPPED FOR EVE 
Two ambulance drivers of our Society are shown with a new ambulance prepering for an emergency call. Our ambulances are furnished 
with every conceivable device for rescuing stricken animals no matter where they may be—a boat for rescues on lakes, ponds or rivers; 
a ladder for use if cats are caught in trees or dogs out on the ice, various types of poles, nets, humane traps and conveyor boxes. 


Tracing Dogs 


ICENSED out-of-state dogs lost in 
L Massachusetts normally don’t have 
to find their way home. They don’t have 
to memorize landmarks on their way to 
the Bay State. The Massachusetts S.P.C.A. 
does a brisk business in rescue and return. 
Last year, for example, 1087 local dogs 
and those wearing tags from other states 
rejoined their owners. 

“Through the license tag,” said J. 
Robert McLane, public relations director, 
“we can learn the city in which the dog 
resides. And by contacting officials of 
that town, we can get the name and 
address of the owner, who then is notified. 
Plainly it then is necessary for the owner 
either to come for the pet or make 
arrangements to have it shipped.” 

This service obviously relieves the dog 
of laboriously trudging along highways 
for a few hundred miles endeavoring to 
spot familiar dwellings. And ultimately 
scratching on the home door to astound 
occupants and get its picture and name in 
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the daily prints. It was the miserable fate 
of one to have its owner contacted, only 
to say he didn’t want the dog back. 

“Some are brought here by vacation- 

ists,” McLane explained, “and get lost. 
Some accompany families who have 
moved to this state. Unfamiliar with the 
new neighborhood, they can’t find their 
way back after making a survey of the 
area, and getting acquainted with assorted 
friends. Still others get out of the auto- 
mobile as guests are driving through 
Massachusetts.” 
The Society tries for ten days to locate 
the resident with whom the wandering 
pet made its home. If they get a name 
and address, they wait longer. Then they 
place the pet up for adoption. 

Angell Memorial is, of course, a pet 
infirmary which is called upon to treat 
injured or indisposed patients from all 
over America and from other countries. 
In some instances the pet is shipped, 
rather than brought here. “It is not 


By Ted Ashby 


especially unusual,” McLane observed, 
“for us to dispatch our ambulance to 
Logan International Airport to meet a 
plane with a patient on board. 

Not long ago a dog from the state of 
Washington was living temporarily at 
Angell. When contacted, city officials 
there reported the family had moved to 
Longmeadow, Mass. Only been there a 
couple of weeks. Owner was located, 
notified, and happily claimed the collie. 
It had been at Angell a week. Got loose 
here on the way to Longmeadow. 

“We found a home for the black and 
white mongrel that was rejected by its 
owner,” McLane reported. “The dog was 
from Texas, and got lost while its master 
was fulfilling an assignment in New 
Hampshire. It had suffered a broken leg, 
apparently caused through being hit by a 
car. In contrast with this, an owner in 
Florida sent an airplane with pilot and 
two crewmen here for the dog we were 
holding.” 
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Donkey rescued by our ambulance. 


Cut tendon examined at our hospital. 


Need Your 


ORTUNATELY, animals have no 

nationality and, perhaps even better, 

no political affiliations, even though some 

of them are identified with particular 

countries or regions by virtue of climate 
and physical environment. 

All we need consider is that there is 
animal suffering that must, at all costs, be 
alleviated. Americans are peculiar that 
way—THEY HAVE A HEART! That 
explains why a small group of Americans 
have banded together to bring relief to the 
animals in Morocco—animals who are so 
cruelly treated by their native masters. 

This is all done through the American 
Fondouk in Fez, Morocco, the only animal 
protection organization flying the Ameri- 
can flag in a foreign land. The Fondouk 
(meaning stable in Arabic) is a hospital, 


GOOD SAMARITANS ALL — In the first picture (left to right) Peter Neal, Beverly Stewart, Bobby Martin, Jody Martin, Pat Soderstrom, 


clinic and shelter all rolled into one and 
is under the supervision of Superintendent 
Guy Delon, respectfully known through- 
out the land as “Doctor of the Donkeys.” 

If you could but see, as we have, the 
unfortunate lot of Moroccan animals, you 
would let nothing stand in your way to 
help. How wonderful it would be to 
attend these brutally treated beasts in 
person. That is, of course, out of the 
question but, with a donation toward 
this cause— 

YOU WOULD BE THERE in spirit 
when the donkey with the tendon in its 
right leg cruelly severed was rescued; 
when the beautiful pet cat which had been 
stabbed was brought to the hospital for 
emergency treatment; when the savagely 
beaten camel was picked up by our 


ambulance; when the stork with its leg 
broken was brought back to health; when 
the little boy carried his dog to the 
Fondouk so that the doctor could heal 
him. Yes, and you would be with the 
agents when they inspect over 100,000 
animals each year, treating some on the 
spot, sending others to the hospital for 
much needed attention. 

WILL YOU BE THERE again this 
year? With inflation rampant in 


Morocco we need your help more than 
ever before to prevent the suffering of 
these animal friends. 

Act now—before you forget—by send- 
ing your contributions to: The American 
Fondouk, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


Jackie Brucchi, Susan Brucchi and Billy Obrien, all members of Lexington Pet Club present a check for $40 (money they had raised by 


their own efforts) to William A. Swallow, Secretary of the Society. 


In the background is David A. Ryan, Assistant Director of Education. 


In the second picture, Newton Center children, Kathie Slade, Ken Slade, Philip DeMaio, Martha Shaw, Tommy Sullivan and Helen Shaw 
with Mrs. DeMaio, present a check for $10 which they had collected to Dr. Gerry B. Schnelle, Chief-of-Staff, for the benefit of the hospital. 
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kind 


“Be kind to all the beasts and birds; 


Be kind to horses too; 
Be kind to every cat and dog,” 


Are words for me and you. 


For kindness is the thing we need 
In this big world. We'll find 
That many troubles can be solved 


With these two words: Be Kind. 


Puss in Bag By Kathy Chase 


I SUPPOSE we are all proud of our little puss. Since she is 
new in the world, she is playful and inquisitive, like all 7) 
babies. She is black with white markings and about eight 
weeks old. 

By the time we had had her for two days she decided to 
adopt us, and soon discouraged any other animal that dared to 
enter her home, even her own kin. 

Her favorite toy is a bag, any shape, size or color. It soon 
becomes limp and ragged under extensive use. Getting into ||. 
the bag is great fun, and once in, a quick claw, or sharp white 
teeth are the response to anything trying to enter her coveted 
domain. Finally, it is dragged to some safe spot out of reach 


of the prying hands that may pick it up. 5. 

She is shocked at the absurd idea of keeping her off our s 

best furniture. After all, the mistress of the house should be 

allowed some liberties. STATE ABBY. 


‘9 “Ped PJIOMSSOI) 0 SJIOMSUY ELEVATED ~ ABBv. 9. FIFTY — Roman Numeral. 
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A CHRISTMAS FEAST Helen Strimple 


THE 
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All afternoon 3 and & were busy decorating 
the ome for Christmas. They hung NEP 
Two LER stopped on the JOE. to peek in at them. “They 
like our L) ME , said & “Maybe they want an outdoor 

decorated,"said “Lets do that! “cried . The 


put on ran outdoors. They tucked 
Pas for the 


into the branches of a They also re- 


membered friends of the 


were for the 
“for the for the 


The next 


morning 


happily feasting together in the little spruce os 
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“Lilith” 


Little Old Lady 


M* Thomas McConnell of 
Northampton, Massachusetts has 
a Siamese who is nearly twenty-five years 
old. “Lilith” was one of a litter born 
at her home about 1935 and has always 
been in good health. Her name was 


taken from the Bible: A woman who é: 
came between man and wife. Jokingly, | 


a young married couple to whom the 
kitten was given called her “Lilith”, or 
“Lil” for short. On the arrival of the 
first baby the cat was returned to Mrs. 
McConnell and has been with her ever 
since. According to Mrs. McConnell, “Lil” 
has always been a great talker, answering 
whenever spoken to, and possessing a very 
nice disposition, being friendly to people, 
other cats and dogs. “Lil” often sits up 
almost like a baby. Her tail was short 
when she was born, and her coat is in 
perfect condition. “Lilith” is truly a little 
old lady. 


The Post Office Department 
has asked us to cooperate in help- 
ing to achieve the most efficient 
method of delivering your maga- 
zines. We have pledged our sup- 
port. To this end we must include 
the zone number for each sub- 
scriber’s address in cities that 
have zones. PLEASE, whenever 
writing to us, include your city 
postal zone number in your add- 
ress—and when you move, please 
send your old address as well as 
your new one, with zones, if any. 
This will help us to help you! 
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Cottage Four 


T UBBY is an old lady among cats, but 
to see her run you would think her a 
kitten. We at the Harding Sanitarium in 
Worthington, Ohio, know for sure that she 
is fourteen years old. She came to us as a 
little stray and one of the nurses could not 
see Tubby go hungry, so we adopted her; 
she has been the originator of much of our 
amusement and delight ever since. 


“Tubby” 


When the nurses get up to go on duty 
Tubby likes to inspect their rooms, and this 
she does nearly every night just like a little 
watchman. Some of her other habits can 


Prophetic Years 


R. L. H. Hardy is shown here with 
one of his patients, “Hardi”, a one 
year old Spaniel belonging to Miss John- 
son. About twenty years ago, Dr. Hardy 
was given a medal by the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals for saving a young ox from some 
Beagles when he was fourteen years old. 
According to Miss Henrietta McWillie 
Johnson of Camden, South Carolina, one 
of our readers for the past fifty years, Dr. 
Hardy has maintained a veterinary hospi- 
tal for the past eight years in Camden and 
is doing a great deal of humane work for 
the good of the surrounding countryside. 


By Lydia Burke 


be listed: moving the fur on her shoulders 
when she is being talked about as if she 
were shrugging her shoulders; staring at 
you when you serve her beef kidney with- 
out the liver until you, finally, serve the 
liver; hissing and slapping at squeaky 
slippers whenever they pass by her; watch- 
ing for squirrels at the corner of the house, 
then chasing them until tired; and finally, 
hiding behind the pillar on the porch as a 
dog approaches and then jumping out and 
scaring the poor dog and chasing it across 
the yard, returning with a satisfied look on 
her face. 


Tubby is as wise as she is frisky. One 
time when her mistress was not even able 
to raise her head from the pillow one of 
the other nurses left her door open in case 
there was anything Tubby’s mistress might 
need. During the night this nurse was 
awakened by a scratching at the bedcovers. 
Tubby led her to the door and indicated 
she wanted out. In the past she had always 
gone to the door and rattled the chain, but 
it seemed that her mistress could not help 
her, so she went to the next best source for 
aid. 

Yes, Tubby is an old lady and we will 
have to give her up someday, but until 
that day arrives, we'll go on anticipating 
her nightly rounds and enjoying the many 
laughs that are yet to come to the nurses 
at cottage four. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our society 
is “Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is 
the second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
ae in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar 
Society. 


Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital in Boston, or the Rowley Memorial Hospital in Springfield should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, or the Rowley 
Memorial Hospital,” as the Hospitals are not incorporated but are the property 
of that Society and are conducted by it. FORM OF BEQUEST follows: 

I give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property.) 


The Society’s address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information 
and advice will be given gladly. 


“Although shelter work is my especial interest 
rather than pure-bred field, | was delighted with 
the material in POPULAR DOGS .. . looking 
forward to the next 11 issues.”—Mrs. Geo. Bach, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 


POPULAR DOGS 
1 ye., $3; 2 yrs., $5 
Specializing: Veterinary & Breeding Advice 
2009 Ranstead St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


S. P. C. A. 
NOTEPAPER AND ENVELOPES 


Benefit —— Northampton Branch 


Choice of (Please Check) 


ASSORTED.................... 
Package of 12 — $1.00 
Northampton ME ........ © 
Mass. No. of packages Amount enclosed $ 


Please send order to address at left. 


May we remind you? 
It’s time to order your 


Christmas 
Gitt 
Subscriptions 


(12 sparkling issues for only 
$1.50 per year) 


Take advantage of our 33 1/3% 
Quantity Discount! 
Five or more subscriptions ordered 
at one time are only $1.00 each, 


per year. 


It’s the easy way to do your 
Christmas gift shopping 
—-saves Time, Effort, and Money 
—is sure to please all ages. 


Send your check or money order 
NOW to: OuR DuMB ANIMALS, 
180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


OR 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
Asso. Annual $10.00 
Active Annual 5.00 


Annual 


Life $500.00 
Sustaining Annual 100.00 

.00 2.00 
Children’s 1.00 


Supporting Annual 50. 
Contributing Annual 25.00 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 


Local—Suburban—Distant 


HAT is the question! Will the children of today continue to become 
addicted to the “comic book habit,” about which so many educators, 
psychologists and experts on juvenile delinquency have written? 


Or, can we not try to wean them away by giving them wholesome read- 
ing matter which will, aside from being interesting to young people, sow the 
seeds of good citizenship in the years to come? 


The question is this. What can we substitute for comic books? There 
are, of course, any number of wholesome classics and modern novels and 
magazines which would enlarge any child’s horizon. 


Specifically, Our Dumb Animals is one of those. Would you like to help 
build the world of tomorrow along the paths of your own desire? Here is 
how you can do it! 


Just pick out some child, some school, school library, or a group of these 
names. What you will be doing is to place our magazine in the home or on 
library tables where thousands of children will see and read it. 


All you have to do is send the names and addresses to which you wish 
the magazine sent and our subscription price for this offer of $1.50 for each 
subscription (or 5 subscriptions for $5.00) to Our Dumb Animals, 180 Long- 


wood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please be sure to fill in the special blank below and send with your 
order. 


Builders for Tomorrow Club 


| enclose my check for $................ Please send a year’s subscription (or sub- 


scriptions) to OUR DUMB ANIMALS to the following: 
(Please print or type the following information) 


(Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet) 


J 


